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A Hot Lunch Project 


The Ungraded Room, Concardia, Kansas 
Myrtle E. Miller, Teacher 


During the first year of the Ungraded Room’s existence, a kit- 
chen was equipped by the combined efforts of the pupils (as describ- 
ed in an article printed in “The Training School Bulletin”, June 1923 
and “The Ungraded”, December 1923). 


Knowing the practical and urgent need of intensive training in 
the kitchen, since girls of the type usually found in ungraded rooms 
too often represent homes in which cleanliness, thrift and economy 
are not stressed, and where a balanced diet is unknown, we arranged 
after January 1925 an intensive daily program from which we be- 
lieve the girls will derive the greatest benefit. 


In order that I might have sufficient time to direct the girls 
we arranged for a thirty minute physical training period for the 
boys before the lunch hour. When I informed the boys that each 
day they were to be “privileged” (activities stressed as “privileges” 
I find are more alluring to the children) to take “gym”, as they 
term it, they were delighted, however, the girls voiced a protest. 
Why couldn’t they do something different? This gave me an op- 
portunity to present my project, “I know of something that would 
be so fine for us to do”, I remarked. They were interested at once 
and accordingly we spent the first thirty minutes of the boys ab- 
scence at physical training to discuss our project. 


Before describing our working plans, I wish to explain the 
question of finance. Since six of my girls were of high school age 
but because of their mental retardation would never be permitted to 
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take advantage of the domestic science training as afforded by the 
high school, it seemed right that these six girls should be allowed 
(toward defraying our lunch expenses) a sum equal to the amount 
they would consume were they taking the high school course jp 
cooking. 

The superintendent was sympathetic with the experiment, for 


such it really was. It was decided that we should be permitted to 7 


purchase, with the school fund, an amount equal to .04% cents each 
day per girl. The Milk Committee of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association was interested and gave us sufficient milk “free” to use 
in the lunch preparation and for a glass for each child. I explain- 
ed casually, but with a purpose, our project to several of the teachers, 
They responded as I secretly had hoped they would and were anxious 
to take lunch with us. This gave us six “pay” boarders, and our 
financial worries were at an end. 


Our working plan. 

Each week there were to be two new housekeepers. Being a 
housekeeper as we discussed, in oral language, meant or entailed 
these duties: (1) Shopping or purchasing the food. This was done 
between 8:30 and 9:00 each morning. (2) Preparing vegetables. 
These were taken care of during the 10:15 recess period. (3) Cook- 
ing of vegetables, making salad, preparing sandwiches and arrang- 
ing the trays for the teachers. (4) Serving our own girls. (5) 
Clearing the tables, collecting trays, stacking dishes for washing. (6) 
Washing of dishes, sweeping kitchen and dusting. This was done 
during the industrial period from 3:00 to 4:00 P. M. (7) Their 
written language consisted of keeping a record of the day’s purchases 
and the daily lunch menu. One girl was the bookkeeper, the other 
writing the recipes and menu. (8) Each Monday the housekeepers 
of the previous week did the scrubbing, window washing, cleaning 
the cupboard shelves and cabinet drawers. 

Sample Menus— 


Bean Soup a Crackers 
Vegetable Salad 
Egg Sandwiches a Apple Sauce 
Milk 
Potato and Rice Soup — _ ~ Crackers 


Peanut Butter Sandwiches 
Cabbage and Celery Salad 
Oranges —- Milk 
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A week’s finances: 
Office bought $1.21 
We bought 3-53 


Total $4.74 
Average per day .94 cents. 
Average per person .07 cents. 
The highest average for any week was .09 cents a day per person. 

I can bear witness that it meant careful planning and strict 
economy, but it was most interesting to plan the day’s menu with the 
girls. We learned many facts such as; how many sandwiches can 
be made from one loaf of bread, the ingredients needed to make suf- 
ficient soup to serve twelve persons, how much time necessary for 
the cooking of various vegetables. The girls each kept recipe books; 
a certain space devoted to soups, to salads, sandwiches, etc. 

Frequent reviews were given orally on the various things stress- 
ed. Later we allowed two of the younger girls to remain for the 
lunch hour, one a tubercular suspect, the other an over emotional 
child whose home conditions only tended to provoke her nervous 
condition. The tubercular suspect was given a glass of milk at 
10:15, another at 2:15 and a rest,(we had a sanitary couch) folow- 
ing the milk periods. There was a slight improvement both in atti- 
tude toward the school work and in her physical condition. There 
was a marked improvement in the nervous child. Her comments dur- 
ing the lunch hours gave us further information as to her nervous con- 
dition. She remarked one day, “My! the lunches up here are lots 
better than mamma fixes”. When questioned she said, “You know 
papa sleeps in the daytime (he is a night workman in the railroad 
yards) and so mamma just has a little lunch for us, bread and but- 
ter and jelly and things like that”. , 

Our project lasted twelve weeks instead of six as we origin- 
ally planned. In summing the values I would list them thus: 

(1) Practical value derived from purchasing—I frequently sent 
the girls back with inferior heads of cabbages—potatoes in poor con- 
dition. | 


(2) Itemizing our purchases at the end of the week taught them 
the need of knowing how to add, divide, etc. 

(3) Increased the reading ability—reading aloud recipes, find- 
ing new ones to bring to school. I placed the recipes on the black- 
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board for them to copy into their own books as well as for their dj- 
rections in the daily lunch preparations. 

(4) Lessons in thrift and economy—“Enough but none to 
waste” was our watch word. 


(5) Table manners, proper pleasant conversation at the table, 


etc. 


(6) Incentive for spelling. We used nearly one hundred words 
taken from foods cooked, listing them for the week’s study: 


(1) Vegetables 

(2) Fruits 

(3) Things used to set a table. 

(4) Things used in cooking. 

(5) Names of dishes; soups, salads, sandwiches, etc. 


(7) Personal neatness and cleanliness improved. I strongly 
emphasized clean hands and nails, hair brushed, clean aprons, and 
dresses. I was especially pleased when teachers in the building com- 
mented as to the improved personal appearance of my girls. 


(8) An opportunity to stress health rules, proper mastication 
of food, good and bad foods, washing of teeth. We made some very 
interesting charts as a result of these discussions. 


(9) A chance to appear before others. One specific instance: 
Washington’s Birthday was chosen as a day to invite our superinten- 
dent to lunch. The girls as a group remained after school a few 
evenings in advance and we planned our lunch, decorations, etc. 
The girls who were housekeepers that particular week did the serv- 
ing; they made, during a free period, very appropriate caps and 
aprons of crepe paper. For favors little candy baskets were made 
and the decorations for the dessert plate were a cluster of cherries 
with a leaf (crepe paper also). The pride the girls displayed in do- 
ing this plus the personal joy it afforded each one made me doubly 
sure that such an undertaking was one of real value. 

Such children are too often given an inconspicious place not 
only in the class room, because of their mental slowness, but also in 
appearing before the public in school activities. Yet when grown 
if these individuals fail to take and maintain their proper place in 
society the community feels much aggrieved and wields the arm of 
the law readily. Practical lessons in school, which can be applied 
and used in later life, is the curriculum necessary. 
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(10) I must not fail to stress the value of this project in pro- 
moting increased attendance. The attendance for the twelve weeks 
previous to the project was noted and compared with the attendance 
during the twelve weeks of the project. The most outstanding cases 
were: 

No. 1. Twelve weeks before project absent 27 half days. 

During project 9 half days. 

No. 2. Thirteen half days compared to 4 half days. 

The values were such that it has been decided for the coming 
term that we shall begin our lunches early in the term using the first 
few weeks for canning and jelly making. 

The question of financial support will be solved by making each 
child feel his responsibility by keeping out a certain portion each 
month from the individual industrial work sales for which each 
receives a certain commission. 

I hope to eventually make our work such that we may live and 
move as in a miniature community using such activities and habit 
forming exercises that will prepare in a measure for the later life in 
society. I wonder if all scholastic training should not have the same 
vision. 

“The result of research into the life history of criminals makes 
it apparent that our present methods should be changed, in that in- 
stead of treating the result—the symptoms of conditions existing with- 
in the men—an effort should be made to uncover and treat the causa- 
tive conditions. To make this possible would require that the crim- 
inal law be so modified as to require the courts to pass primarily 
upon the facts of the case, and to determine the guilt or innocence 
of the accused. If found guilty, before pronouncing sentence, the 
case should be referred to a commission competent to make a scienti- 
fic analysis of the individual. Upon completion of this analysis, the 
case should be returned to the jurisdiction of the court with a de- 
tailed report as to conditions uncovered. The court, in the light af- 
forded it, by the report should be required to commit the individual 
to an institution where facilities for his adequate care and treatment 
would be found. This commitment should preferably be absolutely 
indeterminate. In other words, the ideal method of management in 
the case would be to commit the individual in such a way as to make 
it possible to release him at any time, or, to detain him for any length 
of time.” 
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Psychiatric Examination in a County Court 


The following communication is from Dr. Clinton P. McCord, Consulting Psychia- 
trist of Albany, N. Y., who examined the group of cases for Greene County. These 
cases requiring commitment to a hospital or institution were then examined jointly 
with Dr. C. J. Patterson, Superintendent of Marshall Sanitorium, Troy, N. Y., and 
the necessary certifications were made.. Dr. McCord felt that the affair was of such 
importance to the cause of scientific administration of justice that it warranted im. 
mediate report as a matter of encouragement to other court officials who are striy- 
ing to meet their problems in a progressive and constructive manner. 

Ed. 


At a term of the County Court held in and for the County of 
Greene, New York, on the 8th of December, 1924, there were ten 
criminal cases before the Court for disposition. These cases came to 
the County Court from an earlier term of the Supreme Court where 
Hon. G. D. B. Hasbrouck was the presiding Justice. Judge Has- 
brouck stated that he believed these cases should go over to the 
County Court for disposition to enable County Judge William E. 
Thorpe to enlighten himself with reference to the sentence to be 
imposed, if such there should be, and to generally determine from 
the knowledge which he should gain what character of disposition 
should be made of the several cases then under consideration. 


As a result of this suggestion, County Judge Thorpe directed the 
District Attorney of the County to arrange for Dr. Clinton P. McCord, 
a psychiatrist of Albany, to come to Greene County and to make an 
examination of the above criminal individuals. This covered a pe- 
riod of approximately three days and evenings. At all of these ex- 
aminations Judge Thorpe was present, participating in the examina- 
tion, and was a careful observer of every method adopted by the 
psychiatrist in the examinations made. 


This was a new procedure which the general public could not 
readily comprehend and naturally caused some adverse criticism, pri- 
marily because of the expense incurred in securing the services of 
the psychiatrist. After the examinations had been held and the sev- 
eral cases were disposed of in accordance with the suggestions made 
by the psychiatrist, Judge Thorpe was interviewed by one of the re- 
porters for the local press and questioned as to the advisability of 
the procedure and why the same should be necessary in order to give 
the Court information to dispose of what were apparently ordinary 
cases of grand larceny or crimes of like character. The reply of 
Judge Thorpe to the reporter was, in substance, as follows: 
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“Having been present at each of these examinations, having care- 
fully noted the degree of detail and the numerous branches of medi- 
cal, mental and psychological research adopted by the expert it was 
readily apparent to me and demonstrated beyond doubt that without 
this examination there would have been most serious and regrettable 
dispositions of these cases. 

The character of the examination immediately developed (so that 
the ordinary lay individual could understand) the mental process of 
the criminal; his power to co-ordinate, to execute, to plan, in other 
words his possibilities ; and likewise clearly demonstrated his inability 
to plan, his impulsiveness and other weaknesses. 

The examination also developed the suggestibility of these crim- 
inals and how easily they might be led into paths in contravention 
of the law from which it would be impossible for them to extricate 
themselves. The suggestibility demonstrated by the examinations also 
taught me the evil possibilities of letting these men associate with 
acknowledged criminals. Their being sent to a reformatory or prison 
might easily have resulted in bringing them back ready to do the 
bidding of a master mind. 

If we were to go to the doctor’s office and inform him that a 
member of our family was ill and he should respond by saying, “Give 
him a dose of paregoric”, we should consider the doctor either grossly 
negligent, unwilling to perform the duties of the position he occupied 
in society or lacking in sound common sense and good judgment. Yet 
the taxpaying public are asking the judicial officers, before whom 
criminals are arraigned, to not diagnose the disease but to furnish 
the remedy for a disease of which they do not know the character and 
for which in instances of this kind they have but one remedy and 
that is reformatory or prison. 

It has developed in these examinations that gross injustice might 
have been done. I realize that there will be many criticisms of the 
expense and of my attitude in the disposition of these cases; but I 
have the courage of my convictions, and in such cases-I propose to 
know the disease before I prescribe the remedy therefor. 

The procedure adopted, here in Greene County, has been recom- 
mended for a long time by the American Bar Association, and promi- 
nent criminal lawyers all over the country are repeatedly rallying to 
the standard whose insignia is no longer, “An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth”, but is rather that justice shall be tempered with 
mercy and that no prescription shall be given in the way of a sen- 
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tence until the disease calling for the prescription shall have been 
thoroughly diagnosed. 

This method takes into account the constitutional ailment of the 
individual and returns him, if he is ever returned, cured or further 
advanced mentally and physically than would ever have been possible 
under any other circumstances. 

While the first expense incurred for examinations of this kind 
may seem large, any expense which saves the criminal to society is 
infinitesimal as compared with the expense that the taxpayers would 
incur by neglecting him. 

This method of studying and understanding the prisoner before 
sentenced will redound to the honor and glory of our legal system 
and put it upon a plane that it has never occupied before, by adopting 
an enlightened method of procedure with reference to the disposition 
of all criminal cases”. 

Thus on December 8th, 1924, in the historic court house of 
Catskill, N. Y., was staged a demonstration of what criminal court 
proceedings might be if all persons concerned with the machinery of 
justice were free of prejudice and traditionalism and had the courage 
and vision to insist that real justice must be based upon “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth”. The demand to know the 
truth relative to these cases and their disposition marked the action 
of the Greene County Judge as scientific and distinctly superior. 
Judge Thorpe and District Attorney Coffin are not novices in the field 
of criminal law. Besides some years in connection with the office of 
the State Attorney General, Judge Thorpe had served as District At- 
torney and had had a large and varied criminal law experience before 
he came to the bench. Mr. Coffin’s talents have been enlisted in many 
criminal cases, at least two of which have excited national notice be- 
cause of their intricate legal aspects. This is of interest in order that 
critics may not seek to belittle the action of these officials by sug- 
gesting that they are “soft-hearted reformers”, “up-lifters”, etc. 
These men are experienced, hard-headed, conservative lawyers who 
have, as a result of years of experience both as prosecuting attorneys 
and as defending counselors, been stripped of mawkish sentimentality 
and have come to know the power of truth. The Judge in answering 
the criticism of a prominent citizen that such examinations cost the 
county money, said: “Yes, it has cost something; but the results 
show that it would cost the county a great deal more not to have 
so investigated them”. The reference was directed especially to one 
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man who had already served a prison sentence and had entailed much 
expense to the county. The State Hospital for the Criminal Insane 
assures the man humane and decent treatment for his disease and the 
community is free from the expense of his criminal activities not 
for a three or five or ten-year period, but until such time as his 
mental state no longer renders him a menace to the community. 

In a few centers, as in the Municipal Court of Chicago, under 
Chief Justice Olson, the value of psychiatry as an aid in the dis- 
position of cases has been appreciated and definite provision has been 
made along this line. The provision available through the Judge 
Baker Foundation in Boston for the study of juvenile offenders is 
notable. In other places judges have appointed psychiatrists to in- 
quire into the mental condition of certain cases, when in the judg- 
ment of the magistrate, the facts of the case pointed toward the 
presence of a mental ailment. But this last procedure is usually 
only in confirmation of what the public has concluded for itself, 
and of course it never comprehends the condition of a great number 
of cases with a psychiatric aspect. 

In other situations we find the undignified proceeding of con- 
tradictory expert testimony with scant chance of an impersonal and 
unbiased picture being presented to the jury and the presiding judge. 
Certain agencies have endeavored to bring about a change in this 
direction and the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, has made definite recommendations for reform along these lines. 
We believe that the Greene County Judge is the first county official 
to take a decisive step in the matter—actually to declare a policy in 
reference to criminal court cases in line with the best scientific thought 
on the subject in both law and medicine. 

The attitude of Judge Thorpe was so frank, earnest and sincere 
that it was quickly communicated to the lawyers who represented the 
various cases; everything was open and impartial; the examinations 
took place in the Grand Jury Room and the lawyers for the defense 
in each case were given full opportunity to observe, to ask questions 
and to realize the absolutely impersonal and unbiased character of 
the examination. 

The examinations, which covered three days and evenings, in- 
cluded complete physical, neurological, psychological and psychiatric 
consideration of each individual. The lawyers of these ten felons 
were given copies of the psychiatric reports and had a chance to 
study them together with the recommendations for disposition be- 
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fore court opened. Interesting to relate, the defending attorneys 
changed their pleas of “not guilty” to “guilty”, and in each case 
spoke in terms of agreement with the recommendations of the psy- 
chiatric report. Eight of the men were first offenders; seven of 
these were sentenced to Elmira Reformatory and the sentence was 
suspended and they were instructed upon certain probationary pro- 
visions to be complied with in line with psychiatric opinion; one of 
the eight was feeble-minded and was committed on court order to 
the Rome State School. Considering the other two prisoners—one 
was psychotic and was committed to the Mattewan State Hospital 
for the Criminal Insane, and the other was feeble-minded and was 
committed to the Rome State School. 


A great lamp has been lighted in Greene County by Judge Thorpe; 
let us hope its beam may light up many benighted courts. When 
judges and prosecuting attorneys everywhere approach their tasks 
with truly open minds and the desire to know the truth however dis- 
turbing it may be, provision will be made in every county and large 
municipality for an impartial psychiatric consideration of all crimi- 
nal cases. 


The History of a Day 
C. M. Louttit 


July 4th 1776, John Hancock signed the Magna Charta of the 
American Colonies, and in the tower of Independence Hall the Lib- 
erty Bell pealed forth in its clear, thunderous tones the message 
of joy and freedom to a waiting nation and a wondering world. 


One hundred and forty-nine years later a bell pealed forth its 
joyous notes. This time not to a waiting world, but to a small com- 
munity, whose people were eagerly waiting the dawn, and the rising 
bell that would call them forth to “The Glorious Fourth.” Yes, it 
was only the rising bell that had awakened them for the last quarter 
of a century, but on this day it carried a note of joyous expectancy 
that was lacking on other days. 


Of course everyone was up at once, it is said that some were 
up before the bell, and scrambling for clothes and breakfast. What 
if buttons did forget that they were mated to buttonholes, what if 
that foreign region behind the ears was forgotten by Billy only to 
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be remembered by the house mother, what if Mary brought corn- 
flakes instead of oatmeal at breakfast, what if water was spilled, what 
difference I ask you? The Fourth was made for excitement, and 
that we had. 

Of course routine work had to be done, but then that was soon 
over, and by ten fifteen, when the band began its concert with “The 
Captivator March” on the lawn near Garrison Hall, most everyone 
who cared to could be there to hear them. 


All the time that the children and employees were cleaning up 
and getting ready folks were arriving. Fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, uncles, aunts, cousins, friends, neighbors, et. al., in endless 
succession. What joyous whoops at the sight of a familiar face 
coming down the walk. Then long visits, tales of home, children 
proudly guiding their friends over the grounds to the cottage, work 
or play place, and introducing them to loved friends of the institution. 
Of course in addition to this, mother and dad had to go see the swim- 
ming pool and watch Mr. Minott with some of the boys making good 
use of it. 

At 12:30 all who were hungry, and most were by that time, found 
that employees and older children waiting, eager to serve them at 
Robison and Maxham cottages. So all came to the festive board. 

In Upper Garrison Hall the School Department had arranged an 
exhibit of the children’s work. Here were the clever wooden things 
for the den or living room, the basketry, metal work, loom-woven 
scarfs, sewing etc., that the children had made during the year. This 
exhibit, in the interval between the dinner and the play, afforded a 
pleasant pastime for parents. The articles were all for sale and 
many parents took home a memento or two of their child’s work to 
remember this Fourth. 

There is the other side, we may call it the aesthetic side, of 
the school’s activity that could not be shown in this exhibit. But it 
had to be shown, and so we had the Play. From the first note of 
the “Quartette from Rigoletto” played by the Brass Quartet—Louisa, 
Charlie, Sam and Philip—to the final strains of “Liberty” by the whole 
chorus, the hundreds of children, parents, and friends who filled the 
hall never found one second but which had its bit of humor, music, 
rhythmic drills, or graceful dancing to offer. To take each number 
and tell all about it in minutae would be my ambition, but there is a 
limit to space, and so that no one may live in ignorance of the num- 
bers presented in the play we must present the program. 
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“Quartette from Rigoletto” 
Louisa, Charlie, Sam, Philip 
A little sketch entitled 
“Kiddies Day In Kindland” 





Brass Quartet 




























1. a. Flag Drill Sixteen Small Boys 
b. Chorus “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean” 
2. Song “Mudpie Days” 
Marvin, Francis, Charlie, Jennie 
3. Kindergarten “Folk Dancing” Nine Girls—Nine Boys 
4. Country Band “Trombonology” Davis 
5. Duet “A Day at the Circus” Sam and James 
6. Dumb Bell Drill Twelve Little Boys 
7. Selection by Bugle Corps (Newly Formed) 
8. Vineland Drill and Song Sixteen Older Boys 
g. a. Hoop and Flower Drill Twenty Girls 
b. Chorus “Barcarolle” Offenbach 
10. Finale “Liberty” By the Chorus 


As a fitting close to this pretentious production, every child 
was given a bag of peanuts, candy and a lolly-pop. But the mention 
of candy and lolly-pops leads us to notice the stand. From early 
morning until supper time the store department was kept busy at 
their stand in front of Garrison Hall, selling ice cream cones and 
pop to all the folks. During the late afternoon, the stand was in 
its most healthy period, good steady sales, and everything was going 
nicely. But when about fifty Menantico boys came up, with their 
hearty affinity to food of any kind, ice cream in particular, the poor 
stand succumbed, and shortly afterward closed its doors with the 
last crumb and drop gone. 

In the quiet hour after supper came the event of the day, the 
Grand Parade, for young and old, with its gorgeous colors, its elabor- 
ate floats, the band and bugle corps doing their best and good old 
Tim in his private chariot as “The Spirit of Song.” 

But how can I hope to write about it all. To mention every- 
thing would be to write as long as the parade itself, and to miss 
anyone would be almost an injustice. Jack wearing leis, and his 
pony all bedecked rode near the head of the parade like a true 
Hawaiian prince. Close after him came the little red devils drag- 
ging their cart with its seething cauldron, and in it a poor mortal 
who, we suppose, had trod the primrose path. But to speak of 
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primroses, even in this connection, brings to mind Menantico with 
its float of beauty “Say it with Flowers.” Menantico also presented 
a tableaux of Betsy Ross and the first flag, with the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Speaking of flags, the Poultry De- 
partment presented a new variety of chicken, whose wing feathers 
seemed to be affected by the colors of the day, as they blossomed 
forth with red and blue streaks on the white of the feathers. In 
addition were the Triangle Club, Cattell A float, the farm with its 
cows and calves, and string of cultivators, Wilbur in their carnival 
costumes, Louden on their big wagon, and many others, I can go 
no further. To have missed the parade was to have missed the 
Fourth. The opinion of all those who know was that it was the best 


ever. 
* * * * _* x*x * * a * * 


The scene is Garrison Hall some three weeks after the Fourth. 
An air of hushed expectancy prevades the big room until the cur- 
tain rises, and then there is endless applause at the sight of an 
enormous heap of gifts on the table and floor. Gifts in profusion, 
and something for everybody. 

Starting it off Professor Johnstone opened his package, and 
found, after opening boxes and unrolling reams of paper that he 
had been presented with a beautifully colored tin horn. But he 
was not to get all the good things, Professor Nash, and all the rest 
of the judges, and parade marshalls got something equally as useful 
and beautiful as Professor Johnstone’s tin horn. 

Most important of all were the prizes for the children. How 
shall I tell them all? Toys, balls, shoes, good things to eat, a ham- 
mock, things to wear, and so ad infinitum until one wondered if there 
was ever to be an end. After two full hours of prize presenting, and 
solid happiness, every child and every employee left the Hall wishing 
in his heart of hearts that the Fourth of July came at least once a 
month. 


Clinical Department Studies * 


The case of Verne is interesting because of the problems he pre- 
sents in the matter of history and diagnosis. In this day of the test 
it is surprisingly difficult to easily convince one that tests do not 
measure accurately the child in all instances. There are times when 
the child is over-estimated by the tests that is, the tests give him 
a higher rating than he is really entitled to or, in other words, may 
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obtain a higher degree of brightness by tests than is really his. There 
are, then, children who cannot be diagnosed by the end results of 
psychometric tests. Tests are not infallible and this is an instance of 
their fallibility. 

It is a rather difficult matter to accurately diagnose a case of 
this type and it is only after careful study that any conclusions can 
be reached. Such a case brings to the fore the social efficiency cri- 
terion of normality as opposed to the ordinarily used mental level 
basis. The clinician need not seek additional tests in order to validate 
his decision but should carefully scrutinize all the information ob- 
tainable on the case and base his conclusions upon the significant 
points brought out in the case history. 

Verne was born in 1913. He was the first born, two brothers 
are reported as. being normal. His etiological history is negative. 
Gestation normal, birth normal, no deficient animation at time of birth. 
No convulsions, fits or spasms. No hereditary taint. 

His pathological history brings forth some interesting informa- 
tion regarding his development. Other than measles and whooping 
cough at 2% years and diphtheria at 5 years, no other diseases are 
reported. The following information was given by his Mother—“He 
seemed to be a very bright baby. People remarked about it, and 
seemed to take a fancy to him. When he was three years old, he 
learned his letters from some blocks and began to read right away. 
Before he was four years old, he was reading in the third reader, 
and would sit for an hour and listen to anyone read. He seemed 
to comprehend it all an in fact, it was about the only way of keep- 
ing him quiet. People said they thought is was wonderful. 

When he was four and a half years old, he began to act a 
little strangely, and I heard it intimated that there was something 
wrong with him but I did not believe it at all. At this time he re- 
cited quite a number of long poems from memory. 

We were living in town at the time and we decided it would be 
best for him to return to our old home in the country. We did this 
and he seemed to us to be normal then for almost two years. All this 
time he was crazy about his books. Now, I admit he was hard to 
manage, but since he was in the country and by himself, I could let 
him go. When he was six, I began to teach him a little numberwork 
and I saw that he was very dull on that, but I knew many normal 
children were very slow on arithmetic. When he was six.and a half 


*This is the sixth of a series of individual case studies made in the Clinical De- 
partment of the Psychological Laboratory of The Training School. 
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years old, I visited my old home with him and this was the first time 
that I really was afraid that he was not normal. He behaved badly, 
asked foolish questions, and so forth, and then I heard that people 
did not think he was normal. 

When I returned to my own home in the country, he acted 
fairly well again. The next fall he started to school in the 2nd 
grade. His teacher had no trouble with him on anything but arith- 
metic. She said he had plenty of sense, but was different from any 
child she ever saw. All his teachers have said that he could learn 
when he tried, but he seemed to have no ambition and I could not 
arouse it. 

The summer he was seven and a half years old, I taught him 
the second grade arithmetic and many a time, when he was perfectly 
quiet, he did not make a mistake but when he went back to school 
he made mistakes in the very things he did perfectly at home.” 

He was entered in The Training School in the fall of 1924, age 
10 years 11 months. The medical examination showed that his pupils 
did not respond to accommodation but did to light. Additional ex- 
amination negative. Physically he was large for his age being above 
the goth percentile in standing height, sitting height and weight. 
Psycho-physical measurements (strength of grip and vital capacity) 
also considerably above the normal median. Cranial measurements 
normal, indices normal, brain capacity normal. 

By the Binet (Vineland 1920 Modification) he had a test age of 
9 years 2 months, I. Q. 84, retardation 1-2 years. Basic year VIII, 
credit in vocabulary XII, failed all of XIV. Reactions typical of 
retarded child. Poor in numberwork and judgment. Special verbal 
ability displayed. 

Porteus Maze test age 7 years 6 months, I. Q. 68. He was over- 
confident, impulsive and imprudent. Some indications of instability 
although these may have been due entirely to his great confidence in 
himself in the seemingly simple tasks. 

Goddard Formboard tests age 8 years I. Q. 73. In repeated 
trials he was unable to reduce his reaction time. Complication of the 
task resulted in some degree of confusion. 

On the Vineland Educational Attainment Scale he scored— 
Reading 10, Spelling 9, Numberwork 7%, Comprehension 714—Aver- 
age 8%. This indicates average 4th grade work although 5th or 
above in Reading and also high in Spelling. His low score in the Com- 
prehension test suggests that his reading is mechanical in nature and 
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that he therefore does not comprehend at the level of his reading 
ability. 

Additional tests were given him later and although they prob. 
ably must be discounted as they were group tests given as individual 
tests they indicate his reactions in these standard tests. Myers Mental 
Measure— score 18, test age 7-6, Grade II. Haggerty Delta I—score 
49, test age 7-8, Grade II. National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 
I,—score 30, test age less than 8 years, 2nd percentile for boys 12 
years of age, 4th percentile in low 4th Grade, 30th percentile in low 
3rd Grade. 


Some of his reactions are dull normal in character while others 
are typical of the defective. He lacks inhibition, is poor in judg- 
ment, impulsive, over-confident and incapable of persistent attention. 
He is, however, a verbalist, and works well under direction, causes 
but little trouble although he does not progress fast. He does his 
best in his first trial and improvement is very slow. He will prob- 
ably be able to do 5th Grade work of doubtful quality. From the 
syndrome of facts presented in the study of the boy he is classified 
as a high grade defective of the verbal type. 


His school and cottage reports indicate that he is not at all trouble- 
some. He does good work in the academic subjects with the ex- 
ception of arithmetic. His manual work, including physical edu- 
cation, is uniformly of a poor quality. 

He is the type of boy who will probably always require super- 
vision and life in a simple environment. It is only natural that his 
people should have looked forward to giving him a college education 
but they now realize the futility of this. Perhaps after additional 
training it may be possible that with some supervision he may be 
able to function in a very simple environment altho not necessarily in 
an institution. 





Children who are not mentally defective or in the borderline 
group and yet are not able to pursue the ordinary curriculum at the 
rate designed for normal children, even though they attend school 
regularly, are classed as dullards. 





“Mental Deficiency is a mental condition due to a decreased rate 
of mental development of such a degree that the individual affected 
should have special treatment suited to his condition.” 
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